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“When I first started advising at 
high levels of the government in the 
early days of the Kennedy administra- 
tion,” Henry A. Kissinger once ob- 
served, “I had the illusion that all I 
had to do was walk into the Presi- 
dent's office, convince him that I was 
right and he would then naturally do 
what I had recommended.” 

In those days, dozens of scholars and 
intellectuals from Harvard and other 
great American universities flocked 
into Washington with the same illu- 
sion as Kissinger, who is now back as 
President Nixon’s professor in resi- 
dence. Like Rexford Tugwell in the 
1930s, they were going to “make Amer« 
ica over.” They would “speak truth to 
power” in a congenial politicial atmos- 
phere, and the problems of the world 
would become manageable. 

That was more than 10 years ago 
and it has now become. clear that their 
hopes and their capacities — were over- 


Government 

inflated. By the end of 1968, the aca- 
demics had fled Washington, leaving 
behind an insoluble war in Vietnam, 
a country that seemed, at times, on the 
verge of rebellion, and a Democratic 
party in shambles. In the words of 
James Reston, they had “over esti- 
mated the capacity of words and style 
to influence the stubborn political and 
economic realities of the times.” 

They sought sanctuary in the uni- 
versities and foundations and think 
tanks that had produced them.. For 
many the homecoming was traumatic. 
Some returned to preside over classes 
of students whose view of the world 
had only the remotest connections 
with that of their professors, whom the 
students tended to regard as relics of 
past misconceptions. 

At times they were assailed — by col- 
leagues and students — in terms as un- 
forgiving as the indictment uttered a 
few weeks ago by the Republican par- 
ty’s national chairman, Sen. Robert 
Dole of Kansas: 

See SCHOLARS, A12, Col. 1 



Former President Lyndon B. Johnson with Bundy and Walt Rostow, before LBJ’s 1967 
his chief academic advisers, McGeorge meeting with King Hussein of Jordan. 


"it was the so-called intellectuals of 
the' Eastern Establishment who 
plunged this nation into war and eco- 
nomic ruin. They were convinced that 
the war could be managed— and that 
the public could be managed . . . (they) • 
led the world’s greatest democracy to 
war in a shamefully undemocratic 
way.!* 

Walt Rostow was refused reappoint- 
ment to his old post at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. John 
Roche returned to Brandeis, where his 
office was firebombed, his students 
staged walkouts In the middle of lec- 
tures and his life was threatened. Wil- * 
liam Bundy’s appointment to the edi- 
torship of Foreign Affairs magazine 
was bitterly protested by his peers. Ed- 
mund A. (bullion’s office at Tufts Uni- 
versity’s Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy of which he is now dean, * 
was totally destroyed by a bomb. 

Chastened by assaults of this kind, 
disillusioned with their experiences in 
government, campus intellectuals are 
binding their wounds, pondering the 
past — and, in some cases, waiting for 
another chance. 

What have they learned and how do 
they feel about their role in the politi- 
cal life, of the '60s? 

Do they feel, in retrospect, that they * 
gave bad advice to the politicians they 
served? Were they over their heads in 
a world of bureaucracy arid political 
intrigue? Are they now skeptical of 
the political process or of their own 
abilities to influence the course of 
events? Are they now better or worse 
equipped to provide intellectual and 
academic leadership in the United 
States? 

In pursuing these* questions, a, re- 
porter finds great ambivalence among 
many of the intellectual alumni of the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations. 
Some of them are simply weary. 

"I think," said Thomas C. Schelling, 
a leading theoretical military strategist 
of the Kennedy era, "that my genera- 
tion shot its wad and got tired. It got a 
little; sour about the war in Vietnam 
and I don’t think there is any new gen- 
eration coming along with any new 
ideas. I think it is unattractive now to 
think about military and diplomatic af- 
fairs." , 

Schelling is a case in point. He is 
thinking a lot these days about how 
human beings can live together on 
what he calls this "dirty little planet,” 
and. he is thinking very little about de- 
terrence and war games and graduated 
response. 

"My impression," he says; "is that 
there are a lot of people who really 
have a feeling, a foreboding that 
maybe the world is going to collapse, 
that maybe it is just beyond the power 
of five billion human beings to live 
reasonably well together on a dirty lit- 
tle planet . . . that life is awfully 
complicated, institutions are awfully 
fragile. When liberty begins to erode 
there is no way to bring it back. You 


can t even $top people from overpopu- 
lating the world . .- ." - . 

For others, the Washington experi- 
ence led to new careers and substan- 
tial- changes in their professional life 
styles. 

Harvard’s Adam Yarmolinsky, one of 
the first resident intellectuals in Rob- 
ert;S. McNamara’s Pentagon, is in- 
volved now in a real estate develop- 
ment on Welfare Island in New York. 
William Gorham, another, of Mc- 
Namara’s men, went first to the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare and then to the Urban Insti- 
tute. John Roche of Brandeis, brought 
into, the White House by Lyndon John- 
son, has returned to teaching but has 
taken on a second career as a newspa- 
per columnist. McGeorge Bundy, for- 
merly a Harvard dean, now heads the 
Ford Foundation, which has increas-. 
ingly put its money into domestic 
areas., 

. Charles Hitch, Harold Brown and 
Alain Enthoven— three of McNamara’s 
principal deputies— have scattered, 
Hitch and Brown to university presi- 
dencies, Enthoven to a corporate vice- 
presidency. McNamara himself is now 
at the World Bank, where his enthusi- 
asm for economic development is vir- 
tually irrepressible. 

Some picked up where they left off. 
Eugene Rostow is back at Yale, Roger 
Hilsman at Columbia, Kermit Gordon 
at the Brookings Institution. Arthur 
Schlesinger and John Kenneth Gal- 
braith are teaching and writing again 
and dabbling, as usual, in presidential 
politics.. . 

They are not exceptional in that re- 
spect. Abram Chayes, a Harvard law 
professor who became the State De- 
partment’s legal adviser under Ken- 
nedy and now has a hand in George 


McGovern’s campaign, thinks many of 
the displaced academics are simply 
biding their times. 

"Every one of these guys," Chayes 
predicated, "will be on a train with the 
election of any Democratic candi- 
date." 

Roche, who is the first to concede 
that the life of the intellectual in 
government is not easy, said recently: 
"There are a number of people lining 
up now, say to be ambassadors or un- 
dersecretary • of state, or secretary of 
state. I suppose Hubert [Humphrey] 
still has his people floating around 
someplace. Lindsay has a great deal of 
attraction for some people. McGovern, 
of course, has most of the Kennedy 
(men). 

Almost all the presidential candi- 
dates of 1972 publicize their stables of 
academic advisers, despite the experi- 
ences of a decade ago. 

The McGovern for President Com- 
mittee, for example, has published a 
list of hundreds of faculty endorse- 
ments. Another four-page press release 
is studded with tributes from some of 


the more famous academics. 

Here is Galbraith — Kennedy’s Am- 
bassador to India — now back at Har- 
vard as an economics professor: 

“The American academic community 
has a pretty clear head in such matters 
and I api confident, in consequence, 
that it will unite behind George Mc- 
Govern for the Democratic nomination 
for president.” 

And here is Schlesinger, whom 
Roche has called “a carnation in [Ken- 
nedy’s] button-hole”: 

“As an historian, I am for my fellow 
historian George McGovern as presi- 
dent because I believe that historians 
—Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wil- 
son, John Kennedy — tend to do pretty 
well in the White House.” 

The “eggheads” who came' to Wash- 
ington in the early 1960s had more in 
common than academic pedigrees and 
impressive reputations for brilliance. 
They were men, mostly in their 40s 
and 50s who had, in one capacity or an- 
other, fought in World War II and had 
come out of that experience impressed 
with the lessons — as they read them— 
of Munich and of the rise of fascism. 
Like most people of their generation, 
they accepted, by and large, the cen- 
tral premises of American foreigp pol- 
icy in the postwar years. / 

They were, in a phrase, essentially 
Cold Warriors — prepared to make a 
deal on Laos, prepared to negotiate a 
limited nuclear test ban treaty but bas- 
ically convinced that communism had 


replaced fascism as the Implacable 
enemy. 

- Kennedy’s inaugural reflected their 
world view: 

“Let the word go forth from this 
]{™. e f and P lac ®> t0 Wend and foe alike, 
that the torch has been passed to a 
new generation of Americans . . . un- 
willing to witness or permit the slow 
undoing of those human rights ... to 
which we are committed today’ at 
home and around the world. 

• V We shall pay any price, bear 
any burden, meet any hardship, sup- 
port any friend, oppose any foe to as- 
sure the survival and the success of 
liberty.” 

Leslie Geib, who came to the Penta- 
gon several years after studying with a 
Kissinger at Harvard and was to later 
help produce the celebrated “Pentagon 
Papers looks back with a changed 
perspective. 5 

“The myth grew,” he recalled, “that 
Kennedy was bringing a new foreign 
policy But it was, in fact, the culmina- 

u* n ** 0f * C j >ld War thinki ng; more so- 
phisticated but nevertheless Cold War. 
Their very sophistication obscured the 
tact that they were cold warriors ” 

A. central purpose of Kennedy and 
the bright men he assembled around 
him was to change the military posture 
of the United States, to end its overde- 
pendence on nuclear weapons and to 
build up conventional forces— and un- 
conventional forces such as the Green 


Berets— in order to be able to deal 
with all kinds of wars, including “wars 
of national liberation.” 

The theories underlying this strat- 
egy were developed in the govern- 
ment-supported “think tanks” and in 
the universities. They called for “grad- 
uated response” to military threats, a 
rational relationship between military 
force and political goals and arms con- 
trol measures. The Kennedy intellec- 
tuals brought these doctrines to Wash- 
ington, where they were eagerly 
adopted. 

They were rational proposals, ac- 
cepted not because of their elegance 
but becuase they seemed fitted to the 
nation’s goals, to the President’s inten-. 
tion to counter aggression. In part, 
they also fitted into what the military 
wanted anyway. Roche put it this way: 
“What you have is the intellectuals 
coming up with theories providing 
high cover for certain types of things 
the military wanted to do on their 
own.” 

It was not long, however, before the 
theories bumped up against the reali- 
ties of Vietnam. 


This was something that Hans J. 
. Morgenthau, now at the City Univer- 
sity of New York, had anticicpated in a 
warning to the theorists in July, 1961. 
r “In the world of the intellectual,” he 
} wrote, “ideas meet with ideas, and any- 
! thing goes that is presented cleverly 
and with assurance. In the political 
; world, ideas meet with facts, which 
, make mincemeat of . the wrong ideas 
and throw the ideas into the ashcan of 
| history.” , 

That was one of the major lessons 
the academics in Washington learned 
in the 1960s. Schelling, who was not in 
government, but who acted as a con- 
sultant and whose strategic theories 
figured heavily in the McNamara Pen- 
tagon, recalled: • 

“All during the 1950s and virtually 
during the 1960s, none of the people 
who theorized about limited war, mas- 
sive retaliation and all of that ever 
paid the slightest attention to Vietnam 
or had anything to do with it. Vietnam 
was a sort of incidental nuisance until 
it became something that was too big 
to go away by itself but still not then- 
business ...” , 

But the theories, as adopted, pro- 
vided the United States with the capac- 
ity for fighting limited wars, Schlesin- 
ger said' recently. “Oddly enough,” he 
said, “if we had kept this very rigid, 
all-or-nothing strategy, I don’t think 
we would have used nuclear weapons 
in Vietnam. We might have done noth- 
ing. So there is the ironic possibility 
that we might have been too intelli- 
gent about these matters.” 

Schelling has his doubts. Adoption 
> of the strategic theories assured that 
President Johnson had conventional 
„ troops available, Schelling concedes, 
but “if he hadn’t had the troops he 



would have . . . had the same draft, 
more intensive training and it would 
have taken us longer to get half a mil- 
lion troops there than it did take us . . . 

I don’t feel confident that if Johnson 
had lacked an army it would have kept 
us out of that war . . .” 

The prevailing view is that capabili- 
ties figured very little in the consider- 
ations leading to U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam. Kennedy had dedicated the 
nation to assuring the survival of lib- 
erty. And from the vantage point of 
1961, that was at stake in Viennam. 

^ In a speech in January of that year, 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
, spoke of wars of national liberation 
and said: “We recognize such wars. 
We have helped and shall go on help- 
, ing people fighting for their freedom.” 
The speech was read as a challenge 
and interpreted to mean that Moscow 
' would aid national liberation move- 
" ments. 

? Analysts of Soviet affairs say that 
Krushchev was responding to Chinese 
taunts and was not threatening the 
♦'United States. To this day, these ana- 
lysts wonder who it was that misread 
his speech and thus set off the Ken- 
nedy response, both in his inaugural 
address and in later action. In any 
case, Kennedy reacted. He was not pre- 
pared to “lose” another Asian nation 
to communism as a previous Demo- 
cratic administration had “lost China.” 

Thomas L. Hughes, who was then in 
government but now heads the Carne- 
gie Endowment for International 
Peace, stated a view shared by many 
when he said that the United States 
went into Vietnam “on simplistic no- 
tions of defending freedom, preventing 
take-over by the Chinese hoards, etc.” 

As for the prosecution of that war, 
Hughes said the ever-increasing pres- 
sure tactic would have been applied 
even in the absence of strategic theo- 
ries. “Gradualism was at the heart of 
the whole notion of the war, of keep- 
ing open as many options as possible,” 
Hughes said. ' 

But some of the strategists, having 
looked at the results of ideas meeting 
with facts, are uneasy and disap- 
pointed. One of them, asking for ano.n- 
imity, said: 

"I feel a kind of guilt because while I 
was preoccupied with grand concep- 
tions of East-West strategy, that dirty 
littel war in Southeast Asia, which I 
didn’t pay adequate attention to, be- 
came, let us say, perhaps a disaster al- 
most as great as if the Russians had 
conquered France. oi 

“It was neglect. It isn’t that I feel 1 
was wrong about Vietnam, or that any- 
body listened to me and misapplied 
what I thought about Vietnam. It’s 
rather that nearly all of the strategists 
just plain never took Vietnam seri- 
ously until it was clear that it had be- 
come an Army war and strategists had 
no role in it anyhow. 

“The other (thing I feel) is really 
some enormous satisfaction in the fact 
that though Vietnam caught fire be- 
hind our backs, I really think a spec- 
tacular achievement of the last two 
decades is to have gotten Soviet-Ameri- 
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John Roche: from government to a life hard to understand. 


can strategic relations to the point 
where the world really looks fairly 
safe from nuclear war. I think we have 
completley got the concept of . arms 
control adopted by the U.S. gov- 
ernmrnt, by the military services ... 

“Ten years ago, or about 11^, C. P. 
Snow told a large audience in a ball- 
room in New York City that thermonu- 
clear war within the decade was a 
mathematical certainty if the whole 
world didn’t find a way to lay down its 
arms . . . Now, you can’t find anybody 
who thinks that. You can’t get 20 stu- 
dents to come to a debate or lecture on 


the subject . . ~~ » 

Asking the Basic Questions 

How did it happen that policies pur- 
sued by a .government of some of the 
nation’s best thinkers could diminish 
the threat of thermonuclear war and 
at the same time pave the way for 
• such a disaster in Vietnam? 

Yarmolinsky provides one answer: 
rOnce you become involved in action, 
you are a less good question asker.” 
|Vhen the Khrushchev speech on wars 
£>f national liberation convinced every- 
one that brushfire wars are the wars 
fl the future, Yarmolinsky said, the re- 
daction was “let’s go in and fight them,” 
hvhen it should have been, “Well, they 
•may be the wars of the future but 
^should we involve ourselves in them?” . 
| Yarmolinsky ’s, verdict: “That is when 
Ave stopped thinking like intellectuals 

But even those who came in from 
the qutside as consultants and did not 
“become involved in action” found'it 
difficult to ask the basic questions 
challenging the premises on which pol- 
icy is being made. In the case of Viet- 
nam, questions were not asked because 
it had become axiomatic that Commu- 
nist aggression must be met. The<only 
“relevant” question was how, and that 
was the only advice that was sought. 

It was not until after the war clearly 
turned against the United States that 
the few voices began to be heard 
which had, from the beginning, been 
challenging basic assumptions. 

Marshall Shulman, who heads the 
Russian Institute at Columbia Univer- 
sity, said recently: “There are only a 
few places in government where peo- 
ple have these scopes of responsibility 
that they can entertain the fundamen- 
tal questions of directions and ulti- 
mate purposes.” \- 

As a result, the intellectuals often 
find themselves called upon to legiti- 
mize policies already adopted instead 
of developing new ones. 

Kissinger wrote when he was a Ken- 
nedy consultant of other complica- 

I tions: “Even if by chance I persuaded 
him (the President) that his whole bu- 
reaucracy was wrong and I was right, 
he would then have the next problem 
of going about implementing what had " 
been suggested. And that is not a neg- 
ligible issue. There is only so much 
that even the President can do against 
the wishes of the bureaucracy . . .” 
Beyond the bureaucracy, there are a 
myriad of other considerations that may 
never enter the calculations of the ad- 
viser from academia: political realities, 
domestic problems, service rivalries, 
upcoming elections. 

-There is no end to the theorizing on 
why intellectuals in the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations achieved less 
than they set out to achieve. Nor is 
there any end to the backbiting in the 
academic ‘ community over what hap- 
pened in those years. 

Harvard Professor Stanley Hoffman 


says academics went off to Washington 
in the 1960 s to bite on “the apple of 

1 power” and now “they have such a way 
of rationalizing what th£y have done. 
Rationalization is probably the last gift 
that will disappear in the human 
being, and they have all rationalized.” 

A Collision of Values 

There are those, however, who bit !’ 
the apple and who remain convinced ; 
that they did the right thing. j < 

James C. Thomson Jr., a young 
China expert who served in the White ; 
House and in the State Department 
under Kennedy and now teaches at 
Harvard, looks at it this way: “I 
couldn’t have stayed at the university 
without having given the government 
service a good long try. And I think 
I’m better as a teacher and writer for 
having done that. The ethics of the two 
sityatibns, though, may be mutually 
exclusive, i ; 

- “The need to keep information se- 
cret, private or confidential, as a gov- 
ernment official, runs head-on into the 
academic obligation to, if not speak 
the truth, at least seek out the truth ; 
and write it and each is as you see it. • 
I end up thinking that . government 
without regular infusions of academic 
ethics and academic life would be a lot 
worse than it is. And the academy 
without some infusion of government 
experience would be a lot less rele-. 
vant. So, having pondered' the collision 
oi values ... we have to* live with it 
and try desperately to keep the flow 
going in. both- directions.’’.-^ .[ 

" It will fee. more difficult than before 
to keep - that flow going. Academics 
today,, in- the Vietnam, 
have to'give secofid thoughts to factors 
like reputation on campus, job secu- 
rity, tenure and faculty criticism. 

From the looks of the lists of profes- 
sors signing on with the .various Demo- 
cratic candidates, however, it seems 
likely that many will go if called. 
“Democratic administrations have a 
soft spot for "unused intellectuals,” said 
Thomas Hughes recently. “But that 
doesn’t really indicate anything at all 
about the use of ideas. The intensity 
and clash of ideas is greater, but they 
may be mutually cancellable.” 

It is, in fact, one of the great ironies 
that after’ the many years of pilgrim- 
ages to Washington by a largley Demo- 
cratic academic community fn search 
of power, it took Republican Richard 
M. Nixon to put significant power onto 
the hands of an intellectual— Henry 
Kissinger'. - r 

His predecessors, those who re- 
turned to teaching during the ’ 60 s, 
found their student’s hostile and the 
values by which they had sought to 
govern largely challenged. They found 
a disgust with foreign affairs, disillu- 
sion with what America means, disen- 
chantment with government itself. 

Some of them are groping, along 


with their studerits, for a new way. *'J 
Some remain defensive. Edmund A. -k 
Gullion, who served as Kennedy’s am- 
bassador to the Congo and whose of- : j] j 
fice at Tufts’ Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy has just been recon- 'jj 
structed after being totally burned out, ..■** 
was half angry, half resigned; it 

“You get kind of tired,” he said, “of % 
because ours ... did its duty and for J 
war. I often think that if the new gen- i 
eration has opportunities it is precisely ^ 
because ours ... id its duty' and for 
that reason the world is much more se- • £ 
cure, even at the price of Vietnam . . . 

We were wrenched through the iron 
gates of life.” •$* 



Walt W. Rostow (left) and John Kenneth Galbraith: among the scholars. 
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